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From Dymond’s Essays on Morality. 


LITIGATION—ARBITRATION. 


The question for an individual, when he has some 
cause of dispute with another respecting property or 
rights is, By what means ought I to endeavour to 
adjust it! Three modes of adjustment may be sup- 


posed to be offered; private arrangement with the | 


other party—relerence to impartial men—and law. 
Private adjustment is the best mode; arbitration 1s 


cood; law is good only when it is the sole alterna- | 


lve, 

The litigiousness of some of the early christians 
at Corinth gave occasion to the energetic expostula- 
tion, ‘* Dare any of you, having a matter against an- 
other, go to law before the unjust and not betore the 
saints? Do ve not know that the saints shall judge 
the world? And if the world shall be judged by you, 
are ve unworthy to judge the smallest matters?’ Know 
ve not that we shall judge angels?’ How much more 
things that pertain to this life? If then, ye have 
judgments of things pertaining to this life, set them 
to judge who are least esteemed in the church. I 
speak to your shame. Is itso that there is not a wise 
nan among you? No, not one that shall be able to 
judge between his brethren? But brother goeth to 
Jaw with brother, and that before the unbelievers.— 
Now therefore there is utterly a fault among you, 
because ye go to law one with another. Why do ve 
not rather take wrong? Why do ye not rather suf- 
fer yourselves to be defrauded?”’** Upon this, one 
observation is especially to be remembered: that a 
great part of its puvintedness of reprehension is di- 
reeted, not so niuch to litigation, as to litigation before 
Pagans. * Brother goeth to law with brother, and 
that before the unbelievers.”” The impropriety of 
exposing the disagreements of christians in Pagan 
courts, was manifest and great. ‘They who had re- 
jected the dominant religion, for a religion of which 
one peculiar characteristic was good will and una-| 
nimity, were especially called upon to exhibit in their 
conduct an illustration of its purer principles. Few 
things, not grossly vicious, would bring upon chris- 
tians and upon christianity itself so much reproach | 
as a litigiousness which could not or would not find 
arbitration amongst themselves. ‘The advice of the 
apostle appears to have been acted upon: “ The 
premitive ehurch, which was always zealous to re- 
concile the brethren and t» procure pardon for the 
offender from the person offended, did ordain, aecord- 
ing to the Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, that 
the saints or christians should not maintain a process 
of law one against the other at the bar of tribunals of 
infidels.”*+ The christians of the present day are 
differently circumstanced, because, though he ap 
peals to the law, he does not appeal to Pagan judges; 
and therefore so much of the apostle’s censure as 
was occasioned by Paganism of the courts, does not 
apply to us. 

To this indeed there is an exception founded upon 
analogy. At the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion, two of the reformers had carried a dispute re- 
speetng property before Romish courts, they would 
have come under some portion of that reprobation 
which was addressed to the Cormthians. Certain- 
ly, when persons profess such a love for religious 
purity and excellence that they publicly withdraw 
from the general religion of a people, there ought to 
be so much purity and excellence amongst them,that 
it would be needless to have resource to those from 
whom they had separated, to adjust their disputes. 


The eatholic of those days might reasonably have | 


turned upon such reformers and said : * Is it so that 
there is not a wise man among you, no not one that 
shall be able to judge between his brethren?” And 


*1 Cor. vi. 
t Ryeaut’s Lives of the Popes, fol. 2d. ed. 1688, Introd. p. 2. 


if indeed, no such wise man was to be found, it might 
‘safely be coneluded that their reformation was an 
‘empty name. For the same reasons, those who, in 
| the present times, think it right to withdraw from 
| other protestant churches in order to maintain soun- 
der doctrines or purer practice, cast reproach upon 
| their own community if thev cannot settle their dis- 
putes amongst themselves. Pretensions to soundness 
|and purity are of little avail if they do not enable 
| those who make them to repose in one another such 
‘confidence as this. Were Ia Wesleyan or a Bap- 
‘tist. I should think it discreditable to go to law with 
‘one of mv own brotherhood. 

| But, though the apostle’s prohibilion of going to 
law appears to have been founded upon the paganism 
‘of the courts, his language evidently conveys disap- 
probation, generally, of appeals to the law. He in- 
sists upon the propriety of adjusting disputes by ar- 
bitration. Christians, he says, ought not to be un- 
‘worthy to judge the smallest matters; and so em- 
_phatieally does he insist upon the truth, that their 
| religion ought to capacitate them to act as arbitrators, 
that he intimates that even a small advance in chris- 
‘tian excellence is sufficient for such a purpose as 
this: —* Set them to judge who are least esteemed 
in the church.” It will perhaps be acknowledged 
‘that when christianity shall possess its proper influ- 
ence over us. there will be little reason to recur, for 
adjustment of our disagreements, to fixed rules of law. 
And though this influence is so far short of universal 
prevalence, who cannot find amongst those to whom 
he may have access, some who are capable of decid- 
ing rightly and justly? ‘The state of that christian 
country must indeed be bad, if it contains not, even 


in every little district, one that is able to judge be-| 


tween his brethren. 


Nevertheless. there are cases in which the chris- | 


tian may properly appeal to the law. He may have 
an antagonist who can in no other manner be indue- 
ed to be justor to act upright. Under some such 
circumstances Paul himself pursued a similar course; 
“ T appeal unto Cesar.” —* It is lawfull for you to 
scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncondemned?’ 
And when he had been illegally taken into custody 
he availed himself of his legal privileges, and made 
the magistrates “come themselves and feteh him 


out.”” There are, besides, in the present condition | 


of jurisprudence, some cases in which the rule of 
justice denends upon the rule of law—so that a thing 
is just or not just according as the law determines. 
In such cases neither party, however. well disposed, 
mav he able distinetly to tell what justices requires 


until the law informs them. Even then, however, | 


there are better means of procedure than bv prose- 
cuting suits. "The parties may obtain “ Opinions.” 


Besides these considerations there are others | 


which powerfully recommend arbitration in prefer- 
ence to law. ‘The evils of litigation, from which 
arbitration is.in a great degree exempt, ate great. 


Expense is an important item. A reasonable | 
man desires of course to obtain justice as inexpen- | 
sively ashe can: and the great cost of obtaining it! 


in courts of law, isa powerful reason for preferring 
arbitration. 

Legal Injustice-—He who desires that justice 
should be dispensed between him and another,should 
sufficiently bear in mind how much injustice is in- 
flicted by the law. We have seen that law is often 
very wide of equity ; and he who desires to secure 

‘himself from an inequitable decision, possesses a 
powerful motive to prefer arbitration. ‘The techni- 
calities of the law and the artifices of lawyers are 
almost innumerable. Sometimes, when a_ party 
|thinks he is on the eve of obtaining a just verdict, 


he is suddenly disappointed and his cause is lost by | 


some technical defect—the omission of a word or 
| the mis-spelling of a name ; matters which, in no de- 












gree effect the validity of his claims. If the only 
advantage whicharbitration offers to disagreeing par- 
lies, was exemption from these deplorable evils, 
it would be a substantial and sufficient argument in 
its favor. ‘There is no reason to doubt, that justice 
would generally be administered by a reference to 
two or three upright and disinterested men. When 
facts are laid before such persons, they are seldom at 
a loss to decide what justice requires, Its _prinei- 
ples are not critical or remote as usually to require 
much labor of research to discover what they dictate. 
It might be concluded, therefore, even if experience 
did not confirm it, that an arbitrat&n, if it did not de- 
cide absolutely aright, would at least come to as just 
a decision as can be attained by human means. But 
experience does confirm the conclusion. It is known 
that the Society of Friends never permits its mem- 
bers to carry disagreements with one another before 
courts of law. All, if they continue in the society, 
must submit to arbitration. And what is the conse- 
quence ! "They tind, practically, that arbitration is 
the best mode; that justice is in fact administered 
by it, administered more satisfactorily and with few- 
er exceptions than in legal courts. No one pretends 
| to dispute this. Indeed if it were disputable, it may 
|be presumed that this community would abandon 
| the practice. ‘They adhere toit because it is the 
most Christian practice and the best. 

Inquietude.—'The expense, the injustice, the de- 
lays, the vexations which are attendant upon law- 
| Suits, bring altogether a degree of inquietude upon 
| 


} 


ithe mind whieh greatly deduets from the enjoyment 
of life, and from the capacity to attend with compo- 
| sure to other and perhaps more important concerns, 
If to this we add the heart-burnings and ill-will whieh 
suits frequently occasion, a considerable sum of evil 
is in this respect presented tous: a sum of evil, be it 
remembered, from which arbitration is in a great de- 
gree exempt. 

Upon the whole, arbitration is recommended by 
such various and powerful arguments, that when it 
is proposed by one of two contending parties, and 
objected to by the other, there is reason to presuine 


y 


that, with that other, justice is not the paramount 
object of desire, 


AVERAGE MORTALITY OF MANKIND. 


The population of the whole earth, has been vari- 
ously estiinated at between eight hundred and a 
thousand million of souls. According to the ¢ Eng- 
lish chary,’ if we fix upon an intermediate number, 
say 946,080,000, and assign thirty years for the con- 
tinuance of each generation, we shall find that the 


|‘ children of men’ come in and go out of it at the fol- 

lowing average :— 

| Every second, j 

| minute, —_ 
“* hour, 7.3200 
“day, 24 hours, 86,400 
“ week, 7 days, 604,800 
* month, 30 days, 2.592,00' 


“year, 365 days, 329.536.9000) 


* generation, dQ years, 946,088 000 


It thus appears that every stoke of the pendelum 
ushers a human being into existence, and heralds the 
departure of another to that bourne from whence ‘no 


traveller returns.’ 


|One drachma for a good book, and a thousand ta!- 
ents for a true friend; 

| So standeth the market where searce is ever costly : 
| Yea, were the diamonds of Golconda common :s 
shinglss on the shore, 

'A ripe apple would ransom kings before a shining 
stone. 
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For the Intelligencer. 


AGRICULTURE AND CHEMISTRY. 


Agriculture like the other arts must necessarily be 
advanced, when the.physical sciences are properly 
applied to it; and recent experiments tend strongly 
to confirm the fact, that when chemical principles 
are applied to the cultivation of the soil, results of 
the most valuable character are obtained. 

Heretofore chemistry has been applied to the other 
arts much more extensively than it has to agriculture, | 
and, perhaps, for that reason, they have advanced | 
with such astonishing rapidity. 

Wholesome scientific suggestions have frequently 
been propounded, for the consideration of the far- 
mei, but not until very recently have these useful 





hints been deemed of sufficient importance to merit 
the attention of the experimental agriculturist, 

The manufacturer of the various articles of com- 
merce finds a knowledge of chemistry indispensable 
to him; for how can the druggist prepare his medi- 
cines, or the painter his paints, without coming in| 
contact with chemical principles ? 

Chemistry, says an able writer, has taught men to | 
form of useless substances, compounds of great 
value, and to extragt from unproductive compounds | 
useful materials. 

Since chemistry has contributed so much to the |¢ 
advancement of the mechanic arts, why should not 
those unerring principles of nature be applied to that 
art which contributes SO powerfully to the wealth 
of our country, and to the wants of the people? 

The intelligent husbandman, who carefully con- | 
sults the nature ox his soil, inquires into the elemen- 
tary principles of his plants, and seeks to apply such | 
of his chemical compositions, or manures, as is com- 
patible with their composition and growth, will in- 
evitably enrich the art of agriculture. 

Among the materials which compose the external | 
covering of our globe, we have found some fifty-four | 
different eleme ntary substances, from which numer- 
ous and important compounds may be made. 

All vegetable matter, as well as the inorganic, must 
be « composed of some number of these eleme ntary | 
substances. By means of chemistry we may ascer- 
tain very ne arly the relative quantities of elementary 
materials which compose our soils and plants. 

Some plants will flourish in some soils, while 
others grow sickly, When such examples present 
themselves to the consideration of the farmer, he 
should make his observations r: -peatedly, paying due 
regard to the character of the soil and the nature of 
the plants; for that knowledge which will enable to 
correct the feeble growth of his crops, may be ap- 
plied also to produce more abundant results than un- 
der the ordinary circumstances of nature, 

Hay, for an ex: umple, has been found to contain 
in 100 Ibs. 45.8 carbon, 5 hydrogen, 38.7 oxygen, 
1.5 nitrogen, and of ash 9 Ibs.. respectively. Yet | 
if we take the ash left by the above weight of hay, 
and mix it with the proper quantities of the four ele- 
mentary substances, we will find it impossible to | 
in a substauce like the original. ‘lhe elemen- | 

tary substances are not merely mixed together, but 
are united in some closer and intimate manner, in the 
great laboratory of nature. This living prine iple, | 
ide tified in the growth of plants, is and must ever | 
be concealed from the search of man. 

It only remains for the agriculturist to | 
apply such pre pars itions to his soil as are capable of | 
furnishing suffies ‘lent amounts of the e “ ‘mentary prin- 
ciples necessary for the formation of his grains, 








| 
| 


scientific 


grasses, &c.; and he who 1 iworously bid lies himself 
to the ec sae: ution of the soil, displays much care in 
the selection and application of his manures, and en- 
his art, will merit | 
the decided approbation of all who fee! an interest in | 


this useful branch of busiuess. B. 


deavours to combine science with 


From the Providence Chronicle. | 
PHONOGRAPHY. 


Phonography is the name of a new art which has 


just made its appearance in London. It consists, as 
the word indicates, of writing by sound, or rather, it 
is the art of writing any language by the sound of the | 
voice in pronouncing the word. 
A man has already begun to lecture in Norwich, 
(Ct.) on this new art. The Courier of that place | 
states, that some of the advantages of this new mode 
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of \vriting are, that in the first plaee, it is much more 
expcditious than any system of Stenography now in 
use, the number of characters bei ing fewer, by two- 
fifths, than those of any system of short-hand hereto- 
fore known. Again, there is no difficulty in reading 
the characters after they are made, while with all the 
other systems of short-hand, the great feat is to read 
your speech after it has got cold. Yet another ad- 
vantage which it claims is, that it enables the repor- 
ter to take down the speech in Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
or Low Dutch even, we presume, with the same ease 
and precision as he could an English speech; and this 


too, although himself entirely ignorant of the use of 


the language of the speaker. 

In Engiand, great interest is felt in the new art, 
and whole communities in some parts, are taking 
it up. 

‘The expeetation is confidentially entertained, that 
it will even supercede the common orthography and 
mode of manuscript writing. At Bath, a monthly 
journal has been published for some time past in the 
Phonographie character, and more than 90,000 pub- 
lications have been cireulated in it within twelve 
months. On the first of the present year, the journal 


| was gre atly enlarged, and is in part printed in a 


oy pic character, which consists of the pre- 

‘ Roman alphabet, enlarged so as to contain a let- 
ter ae very sound of the language, rach letter being 
confined to the expression of one sound only; for 
example, “a” will always sound as pronounced, and 
not as at present, have four or five distinet sounds, as 
in ** ail,’’ ** father,’’ ** fate,’’ « fat.” 


THE INDIAN TRIBES. 


BY I. M’LELLAN, JR. 


They waste as; ay, like April snow 
In the warm noon, we shrink away 

And fast they follow, as we go, 
Towards the setting day, 

Till they shall fill the land. and we 


Are driven into the western sea. BRYANT. 


Like the shadows in the stream, 
Like the evanescent gleam 
Of the twili¢ht’s failing blaze, 
Like the fleeting years and days, 
Like all things that soon deeay, 
Pass the Indian tribes away. 


Indian son, and Indian sire ! 
lo! the embers of your fire, 
On the wigwam hearth, burn low. 
Never to revive its glow ; 
And the Indian’s heart is ailing, 
And the Indian’s blood is failing. 


Now the hunter’s bow’s unbent, 
And his arrows all are spent! 
Like a very little child 
Is the red man of the wild; 
'l'o this day there’ll dawn no morrow ; 
‘Therefore he is full of sorrow. 


From his hills the stag is fled, 
And the fallow-deer are dead, 
And the wild beasts of the chase 
Are a lost and perished race, 
And the birds have left the mountain, 
And the fishes, the clear fountain. 


Indian woman, to thy breast 
Closer let thy babe be pressed, 
For thy garb is thin and old, 
And the winter wind is cold ; 
On thy homeless head it dashes ; 
Round thee the grim lightning flashes. 


> We, the rightful lords of yore, 

Are the rightful lords no more ; 

Like the silver mist we fail, 

Like the red leaves in the gale,— 
Fail like shadows, when the dawning 
Waves the bright flag of the morning. 


By the river’s lonely marge, 
Rotting is the Indian’s barge ; 
And his hut is ruined now, 
On the rocky mountain brow ; 
"The fathers’ bones are all neglected, 
And the children’s hearts dejected. 








Therefore, Suan people, flee 
To the farthest western sea; 
Let us yield our pleasant land 
To the stranger’s stronger hand; 
| 
| 





Red men and their realms must sever ; 
They forsake them, and forever ! 


From a Foreign Magazine. 


COUNCILS OF TRADE, 


An excellent institution exists in all the great manu- 
facturing towns of France, which, with some few 
modifications to suit the differences of circumstances, 
might be adopted with advantage in the manufactur- 
|ing towns of other countries. ‘This establishment 
consists of local tribunals charged with the discussion 
and settlement of all questions connected with the 
manufacturing interests of each particular district.—- 
An institution of this kind formerly existed in France 
under the title of the “ Maitre Garde.”” This manu- 
facturing tribunal was revived and re-modelled by a 


decree of 1806, and is now known by the name of 


*¢ Conseil des Prud’hommes.”’ In the evidence given 
by Dr. Bowring on the Silk Trade, the Couseil des 
Prud’hommes at Lyons is more particularly des- 
cribed. 

This society is composed of nine silk manufactur- 
ers and eight silk weavers. ‘The representatives of 
the manufacturers have always been elected by the 
whole body of master manufacturers, but until lat ely 
a more exclusive system was practised with regard 
to the election of the weavers. ‘Those weavers only 
were eligible to vote who had paid the patent duty; 
their number, amounting to sixty, formed only a 
small proportion of the whole body of working wea- 
vers, and it resulted in consequence that as these lat. 
ter were not truly represe nted, their interests were 

| not properly considered, so that injustice and mis- 
| management sometimes occurred. 
| After the evens which took place at Lyons in No- 
‘ae 1831, this great grievance under which the 
| weavers laboured was remedied, and the institution 
| was re-organized. Accordingly, at the beginning of 
1832, the right of voting was much enlarged, and ex- 
| tende ‘dl to all weavers who possessed four looms or 
more of their own. ‘This number is at present seven 
| hundred and seventy-eight, and the numbsr of looms 
| belonging to them collective ‘ly is three thousand four 
| hundred and thirty-five looms. ‘This body of men 
is represented by the e ‘ight weavers in the * Conseil 
‘des Prud’hommes,’ which is thus composed of 
| workmen and masters; the president alway being a 
| manufacturer. 
The business of this association is te conciliate 
|} and watch over the interests of all parties. Any dis- 
| putes about wages are se tiled by their authority; all 
| questions between masters and men, and masters and 
apprentices, and, in short, every thing which can in 
|any way bear upon the question of the silk manufae- 
ture is referred to them. ‘They are invested by go- 
vernment with a certain defined power: in some cases 
they have the privilege of inflicting fines, and are al- 
lowed to punish by imprisonment to the extent of 
three days; a disc iplina: which is repeatedly applied 
to refractory apprentice They have also the power 
| of summoning witnesses ‘and compelling their atten- 
‘dance. This tribunal sits in open court; its discus- 
| Sions are an object of great interest, and its decisions 
| give general satisfaction. It acts as a court of con- 
lciliation. Dr. Bowring states, that he was much 
| struc k with the general good sense of the proceed- 
'ings in this court. ‘The men whore present the wea- 
| vers appeared to be men of sound discretion and sober 
| judgment, and the whole is well organized and ex- 
tremely popular. 





| Such an association, established in every manufac- 
' turing town, and formed of manufacturers and arti- 
| sans ¢ -hosen in equal numbers, and from the whole 
body of their respective classes, would do much to- 
| we ards promoting and continuing cordial good will 
| between masters and workmen. Such reculations 
| and arrangements might be framed by their repre- 
| sentatives as would best conduce to their mutual in- 
terest, and they would discover that unity of purpose, 
| while it created a kindly sympathy between the two 
| parties, is one means of guarding against fluctuations 
| in trade, and of insuring prosperity to both the .arti- 
'san and the manufacturer. 
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A WORTHY EXAMPLE. 


A writer in the Albany Argus, who takes the sig- 
nature of a “Mechanic,” gives the following de- 
scription of the arrangements made by a person in 
Saratoga, for his appre ntices and journey men : 

“ While at Saratoga Springs the past summer, I 
visited the shop of Ransom C ook, Esq. in that vil- 
lage. Although in our cities we have many more 
extensive establishments than this, I am acquainted 
with none which are so well arranged for the acqui- 
sition of useful knowledge. His steam engine, and 
all his other machinery, are generally put up in a 
very neat, substantial manner, and generally painted 
a pale green, quite agreeable to the eye. His ma- 
chinery is confined to the first and second stories of 
his shop. On ascending to the third story, I found 

a part of it appropriated to lodging rooms for his ap- 
prentices. ‘hese rooms were well finished, hung 
with paper, and even carpeted, ‘The latter luxury, 
however, was placed there by the apprentices them- 
selves, as a gratification of their own taste and com- 
fort. In these rooms I found a good supply of well 
selected books, on philosophical, historical and scien- 
tific subjects. I also learned that both apprentices 
and journeymen were encouraged to use whatever 
books they desired, from the owner’s library in 3 
dwelling. In one of these bed-rooms, I found a beau- 
tiful and quite extensive mineralogical cabinet, neatly 
arranged in elegant cherry cases. Even the shelves 
around the workmen’s benches were elittering with 
mineralogical specimens. ‘The fourth story contain- 
ed, among other things, a small chemical apparatus, | 
with a full set of chemical tests and re-agents. Here 
also was a great variety of magnetic, electro-magnetic 
and galvanic apparatus. To all which must he af 
ed, a beautiful electrical machine, with its useful ap- 
pendages, | 

“ How great the facilities afforded by such a shop, 
for the produc tion of an useful and inte llige nt citizen. 
The leisure hours of tiie workmen are employed in 
historical researches and scientific investigations. If | 
upon a scientific subject a doubt arise in the mind, my 
a difference of opinion existamong the workmen, the | 
question is settled by reference to authority, or by i 
actual experiment. Dull must be the mind, and gross 
the propensities, of one who is not lured from the 
haunts of vice and idleness, to a home with such at- 
tractions. A happy temper, a benevolent heart, and 
straight-forward integrity, are the almost certain re- 
sults : from such a course of life. Indeed, I never yet 
knew a person who was attached to such investiga- 
tions, that was vicious. As a taste for these pursuits 
may be easily implanted in most youthful minds, we 
should exert ourselves to produce it. If the owners 
of shops would generally follow the example of Mr. 
Cook, what a race of virtuous and intelligent men 
the next generation of mechanics would exhibit.” 


PILLAI PAAIO 


A NEEDLE MANUFACTORY, 


Among the curious things I was permitted to ex- 
amine at Haverstraw, nothing awakened so much in- 
terest as the machinery for making needles, Let 
every good house wife rejoice with me. We are 
no longer to be de pendant on foreign countries for an 
article of such primary necessity as needles. "This, 

I am told, is the first attempt of the kind in Ameri- 
ca, and is now almost perfected. I saw needles in | 
various stages of the process by which they are made | 
from the wire, prepare d on the same premises ; and | 
was surprised at the facility afforded by the curious | 
machinery which human ingenuity has invented to 
lessen manual labor, and multiply the results of the | 
numerous Operations. ‘The wire is first cut into 
lengths, which will make two needles each. ‘The 
depressions where the eyes are to be made, and 
where the grooves are found in the finished article, 
are stamped in both needles by a single stroke of the 
machine, with which a single hand can turn off 30,- 
000 aday. Itis then turned over to a boy, who, | 
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the operation is finished, they must be round as well 
as sharp. ‘They must now be ‘ case hardened,’ and 
finally burnished, all of which is done by simple 
processes, in which immese numbers can be subject- 
ed to the operation at the same time. 


FILIAL AFFECTION OF THE CHINESE. 


The habitual reverence inspired in the mind of a 
child follows him through life, and forms an indisso- 
luble link, a social bond of the strongest kind. The 
duty incumbent on a son to provide for the necessi- 
ties of his indigent parents is seldom slighted, save 
by those who have no regard for themselves, anid i 
usually discharged, with many other becoming acts 
of esteem. I have sometimes admired the conduct 
of a son, when he has brought an aged parent to the 
hospital; the tenderness with which he conducted 
him to the patient’s chair, and the feeling with which 
he detailed his sufferings showed how deep-rooted 
filial piety is in the heartof a Chinese. At Macao, 

a Chinese shoemaker, who had done some work for 
me at Singapore, called to ask me for some further 
encouragement, ‘ Why,” said I to him, “ did you 
leave Singapore, w here you had a good business ?” 
“ My poor mother,” he replied ‘ is getting very old, 
and she will have me live near her.’ In. obedience 
to the command of a parent, he had given up the 
certain pursuit of a livelihood abroad, and returned 
to take a very precarious chance at home. The rea- 
der will not be sorry to hear that this man used to 
come, from time to time, for a stock ‘Testaments 
to distribute among such of his countrymen as were 
likely to make a proper use of them. 


Froin the Remembrancer. 
BENEVOLENCE. 


Benevolence is that emotion of the mind, which 
inclines us to sympathise with the feelings of others, 
and prompts to the relief of suffering. It is manifest- 
ed not only in desiring to confer happiness, but in 
avoiding every thing w rhic *h would give unnecessary 

pain. ‘Like every other aflection of the mind, its 
healthful state depends upon its proper exercise and 
direction. If, instead of sy mp athising with real dis- 
tress, it is expended in mourning over fictitious a 
imaginary sorrows, or if, when the sorrow is real, 
is unaccompanied by prompt and corre sponding ac- 
tion, benevolence degenerates into a sic kly sensibili- 
ty, unproduc tive of good either to ourselves or others. 
It is a common error with the young, 0 overlook 
the little every day occasions for the exercise of this | 
virtue, while they lament that they are not called 
upon to make great sacrifices, or to confer great 
benefits. But to the attentive mind there is ever 
open a wide field for benevolent action; hardly a day 
passes away, that there has not been some claim |; aid 
upon our sympathy, or some occasion in which, by 
the sacrifice of ease, of vanity, or of temper, we may 
not add something to the comfort and happiness of 
those around us. ‘The importance of attending to 
little things cannot be too early or too forcibly im- 
pressed upon the youthful mind. It is to little cour- 
tesies and little kindnesses that we are indebted for 
almost all we know of domestic love and peace; and 
it is in the performance of these duties, that the mind 
becomes so disciplined, as to be able, on all occasions, 
to act promptly from right feelings. It is consistent 
with the goodness of our Heavenly Father, that in 
the exercise of benevolence, there is found a rich re- 
ward of peace and happiness. 
fore, do those lose who put off for creat occasions 
the exercise of this virtue. 

The relation of a simple incident will show, that 
peace and happiness to ourselves and others are often 
the result of attention to little things. A voung friend 


of the writer cafled one cold day to visit a sick man, | 
in the suburbs of the city; no very benevolent fveling | 


acuated her to make th® visit; she was cold, and 
wished to warm ata fire, and having heard something 


How much, there-| 


with another machine punches the eyes, and again | of the situation of this man and his family, wished 


another separates the two needles, and smooths | 
away any irregularities left or m: de. by the former 

process. But the eye of the needles is still rough, 
and must be bored by another process, which leaves 

it so smooth as not to cut the thread. After this, a 
man grinds a handful at a time on a common grind- 
stone, holding them in his left hand and giving them 
@ perpetual rotary motion of the right, so that when 


to see how it was with them. 
sad history of their sorrows, feelings of pity were 
awakened, and standing by the bedside of the poor 
man, the father of the family , she saw that a few 
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was upon her trembling lip, and as the eye of the 
agonized father rested with longing earnestness upon 
his soon to be fatherless children, she attended to 
the benevolent feelings of the moment, and feebly 
uttered, “God will be a father to the fatherless.”— 
** Never,” said she, “ shall I forget the impressions 
of the time, or the change on the countenance of the 
dying man; hope and joy had from these few words 
sprang up within him. He blessed me, and I felt 
that the blessing descended upon me,.’’ Had the 
feelings of benevolence which prompted to the act 
| been “suppressed, the opportunity and the blessing 
e| would have been lost for ever. 

And so it may daily be with us; a kind word may 
be spoken, or a harsh one suppressed; a cross look 
may give way to a cheerful one, and benevolence, or 
attention to the feelings of others, be alike the act, 
the motive, and, with peace, the rich reward. 


M. J. 


From the Writings of Francis Fenelon, 


INDOLENCE AND AMUSEMENT. 


What you have most to fear is indolence and 
amusement. Even people who are well resolved in 
the practice of virtue, and whose minds are filled 
with the horror of vice, these two defects are enough 
to throw into the most frightful disorders. Indolence 
is a consumption of the soul, which stupifies it, and 
takes from it all relish for what is good. You should 
then have a vigorous faith, that will master this in- 
dolence without ever hearkening to it. As soon as 
we begin to listen to it, all is lost. It does as much 
mischief, with respect to the world, as with respect 
'to God. A man that is effeminate and dissipated, 
/cannot but be a mean man; and if he has great em- 
ploy ments, they only dishonor him. 

The love of his ease always overcomes him, in 
spite of his greatest interests. He knows not how 
to improve his talents, or get a necessary knowledge 
in his oy ssion, or confine himself to the toilsome 
duties of it; neither can he so long submit to re- 
straint, as to accommodate himself to the liking of 
other people, nor apply himself with courage to- 
wards his own reformation. 

This is the sluggard, spoken of in the Scripture. 
| who would and who would not; who would do what 
he ought while it is afar off, but whose arms want 
"tetichot as soon as he beholds this work at hand.— 
What can we do with such a man? He is good for 
nothing. Business wearies him; serions reading 
fatigues him. He must pass his life on a bed of 
down. Does he work? the moments seem hours to 
him. Does he amuse himself? the hours are then 
‘like moments to him. All his time is lost; he knows 
not what he is doing in it; he lets it pass away like 
the waters under the arch of a bridge. Ask him 
what he has done in the morning: he has done no- 
'thing: for he has lived without thinking whether he 
lived or not. Tle has slept as long as he could, has 
been long dressing, talked to the first comer, and taken 
some turns in his chamber. Dinner comes on the 
table: the afiernoon he spends like the morning, and 
his whole life like this dav. Onee more: such a 
Liven pride must render 





man is good for nothing. 
him insupportable to himself, in a state so unworthy 
of a man. 

Such a man will not only be incapable of doing 
what is good, but will, by degrees, fall into the great- 
est evils. Pleasure will betray lim. It is not for 
|nothine that the flesh desires to be indulged; after 
having appeared indolent and insensible, it will sud- 
denly become furious and brutal. You will not per- 
ceive this fire till it is too late to extinguish 1. You 
must also fear, lest your sentiments in pelagion, mix- 





}ine with your softness, should engage you, by de- 
, erees, in a singular life, which will have some out- 
ward regularities, but nothing solid within. 

A serious indolence, where the passions bear a la- 
| mentable sway, is productive of an obscure, slothful, 
and corrupted life; at which even the world, bad as 

2 a v7’ . 
it is, cannot avoid being shocked. ‘Thus, by little 


After listening to the | and little, you will quit the world, for an indolent 


life; which will be little less contrary to the mind of 
God, than the most depraved passions. But let us 
consider how to arm against this evil. With regard 


words of kindness would do more for the suflering| to your business, you should regulate it, doing all 


parent than alms gifts. 
She was a child, and knew not, (so she thought,) 
how to hand the cup of consolation; but the word 


things by rule; and so settle your affairs as seldom 
to break in upon the plan you lay down. Neglect 
not your meditative reading in the morning; let that 
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be the first thing you do, while people may imagine | the end of my two arms, and every day gives me its | 
If} harvest. 


you are in bed. ‘Towards evening read again. 


When it is ‘hot I cool my self in the shade | 


you then find in yourself an inclination for a little | of a tree, and when it is cold 1 warm myself by work- 


recollection, by yielding to it, you will ac custom | ing. 


yourself to spe nd the evening like the morning. 

~ You should receive every one with civility. Let 
there be no air of pride, nor affectation, nor forward- | 
ness. Behave well to all the world, yet converse 
with hut few. Bad company is dishonourable to all; 

but especially ty a young man, who has not as yet| 
an established character. You must visit but few, 

and never those of bad repute. Do not ridicule them, 
as Others do, but quietly avoid them. 

Besides your never prelerring yourself to any one, 
your manners must likewise be simple and ingenu- 
ous: your countenance open: and you must observe 
a complacency i in your transient intercourses, Let 
every thing be a proof of nobility, and of a heart that 
is liberal, friendly, obliging, and affected by merit; 
solicitous to oblige, sorry when you cannot. En- 
deavour to season a piece of service with what may 
render it obliging, without making a merit of it. In 
such conduct pride seeks glory, and religion must 
thus seek true decency, from motives wholly divine. 
Nothing is so noble, so great, so heroic, as the heart 
of a true christian; but in it there must be nothing 
false, nothing affected, nothing but what is simple, 
modest, and punctual in all things. 

As to real friends, you must choose them with 
much caution; and consequently limit yourself to a 
very small number: no intimate friend, that does not | 
fear God, and whom the pure maxims of religion | 
does not govern in all things; otherwise he may | 
prove your ruin, be his kindness for you ever so 
great. Make choice, as much as you can, of frie nds | 
a little older than yourself} they ‘will oceasion you 
to ripen sooner Let your heart be open to your 
true friends; no secrecy with them but the secret of | 
another, except in things you fear they may be pre- | 
judiced against, 

Be disinterested, faithful, active, and constant in | 
your friendship; but never blind to the defects or| 
different degrees of merit in your friends; let them 
find you serviceable to them, and never let their trou- | 
bles cause your affections to cool. | 

Treat your servants well. Let your authority be 





always open to the innocent of heart. 


| bearing of a production before its literary merit.— 





firm and gentle; be attentive to their wants; do them 
all the good you can; and cause them to be attache “| 
to you ‘through love: bear with their faults when 
they are not essential, and they are willing to mend | 
them. Lastly, remember, (and I finish as I began) | 


that indolence enervates eve ry thing, and makes all 





things wearisome: that ite »xhansts the stre *ngth of all 
the virtues and qualities of the soul. Even in the | 
opinion of the world, a man given up to indolence, | 
is a Weak and insignificant man. Tle is as if he was | 
not. Dread, there ‘fore, this defect, which is the} 
source of so many others: watch and pray; but, above | 
all things, watch against yourself. 


| quah, Cherokee nation. 


TRANQUILITY. 


l'ransiation of a Chinese poem, attributed toa celebrated doctor | 
named Lean. 

One day brings on another day, one year follows | 
inother: let us take the time as itcomes. <A hund- 
red years of trouble are not worth a day of tranquili- | 
ty. ‘The source of all pleasures is in our own he: rts | 
he who seeks them elsewhere outrages the Divinity. | 
My projects, my desires, and my hopes never go} 
Rivers roll rapidly to the | 
my he art | 


beyond my own bosom. 
sea and enter therein without troubling it: 


« the same; all the events of the great w orld do not! balt 


‘ost measingle care. ‘Truth is my compass, and | 
moderation my helm. 
ever wind may blow. The clouds arise and the 


clouds deseend in rain without 


day Ltry to look at the stars by night. 
in her safe nest sees with a tranquil eye the bloody 
ombats of the vultures. Let whe will conquer the 
‘onqueror will not molest her; and the little flies and 
worms never fail her. My clothes are made of com- 
mon eloth, my food is course, and the thateh which 
covers my hut dec ays every year. 

t be to me to-morrow to have been dressed in silk 
fete and to have digested costly dishes! olden 
roofs do not keep out sleeplessness and care; and 
were the country shaken by an earthquake how easily 
can I gain my humble door! 


Eight-month next. 


was suppose “1 tobe black oxide of ¢ opper. 
causing me any in-| 

r . ° i 
juictude. When they eonceal the sun from me by | 
The swallow |! 





But what would | 


Old age is coming upon me: but my children | 
are young, and will repay me for what I have done | 
‘for them. If they always observe truth and modera- 


hemp.” 


Hemp and Corron.—A correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, writing from Louisville, Ky, says— 
“that the most important product of Kentucky soil is 
“rises two 

$1,900,000 


The value of this crop, he states, 
/and a quarter millions of dollars of which § 


| tion a hundred years will not cost them a sigh.— | in value is manufactured into cotton bagging, bale rope 


Whatever te mpests may arise ‘J’ ranquillity is a port | 
Hail tran- 


quillity of the soul! Sweet charm of life! Kings 
would sell their crowns to buy thee if they knew thy 

value. Complete thy bene fits: thou hast helped me 
_to live well—help me to die well. 


' 
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That our periodical has generally met the appro- 
bation of those to whom we especially appealed for | 
support, has been evidenced by the interest which | 


with which they have extended to us their patronage. 
Our subscription list has increased to an extent that | 
secures us from loss, yet not sufficient to afford us | 


| 

' 

they have manifested in its success, and the liberality | 
¢ ry 

' 

| 

| 


an ample remuneration for our labor. A few more | 


names, and the Intelligencer may be considered 
perm: invanity established. 

Notwithstanding we have a number of original | 
contributors, it is found requisite to draw largely | 
| from other publications, in order to fill our columns. | 
sut in our selections, as we have before intimated, 


we will always regard the practical utility or moral 


The numerous scientific, historical and miscellaneous | 
works which are constantly pouring forth from the 
press, afford us abundant materials with which to 


occupy our pages in the absence of original matter. 
The numerous difficulties which invariably attend 

an enterprise of this kind at its commencement, we, 

of course, have to contend with. And in consequence 


a few of the first numbers may not be as attractive 


as some may have been led to expect; yet we think | 


we may safely promise, that after a few weeks a 


material 1 improvement w ill be effected. 


Tur Curroxer Apvocate.—William P. Ross, a | 
Cherokee Indian, is now making preparations to is- | 
sue a paper with the above title about the middle of 
It is to be published at 'Tah-le- 
It will be printed on an impe- 
rial sheet in English and Cherokee once a week, at 
$3 per annum. 
deep interest and attraction for the reader in the Uni- 
‘ted States, as well on account of its border news and 
peculiar inform: ition, as the evidence it will afford of 
the advances of civilization which this portion, atlea 


of the red men are making. 


CopnaLt.—A rich vein of the valuable ore of co-| 
timent of bulk. W. F. 


(the black oxide) has lately been discovered 


mine Ia Motte, in Madison county, Missouri. ‘This 


I advance on my way what- | oxide has been known there for several years, but! 


With the 
exception of a small vein of cobalt, worked many 
years since in Connecticut, this is believed to be the 
only discovery of that mineral on the continent of 
America, Cobalt is used in coloring porcelain, &e. 
and is the only substanee ever discoverd in which the 


coloring properties are notdestroyed by heat. 


Storm oN THE Lakes,—It is stated in the Buf- 
falo Commercial, of the 30th ult. that a violent storm | 


was then raging; the gronnd was covered with snow 


My patramony js at} to the depth of a foot, lg 


This journal cannot fail to posses | 


and cordage, and the residue shipped in its raw state 
|to the Atlantic ports. Of the cotton bagging about 


80,000 pieces, and of the bale rope about as many 
coils valued at $1,520,000 is shipped from this port.’ 


Fire at Brooktyn.—The Eagle Mills, at Brook- 
‘lyn, I. I.. were destroyed by fire on the Istinstant. 
They were used for grinding spices. ‘The loss at 
least $20,000, principally in machinery and stocks. 
| Partly insured, ‘The establishment was conducted 


| by Williamson & Mann. 


Cannet Coat.—A vein of cannel coal about five 


‘inches thick has been discoverd on the surface of the 
earth near St. Genevieve, Missouri. It is on the route 


to the famous Iron mountain, and is supposed that 
| large quantities will be found and prove immensely 
valuable. 


Maranzas.—Late intelligence received at N. York 
from Matanzas represents that dissatisfaction among 
theslaves is more general than it was at first supposed. 
‘It is said that there are about three thousand slaves in 


/irons in the different forts in the vicinity of Matanzas. 
| Numbers are daily tried, and immediately shot. A 


regiment of troops had just arrived from Havana, for 


the purpose of scouing the country. Business on 


some of the plantations is at a complete stand. 


Screntiric Convention.— I'he National Institute 
literary and scientific Convention met at Washington 


on 2d-day last. Numerous individuals from a dis- 


| tanee, distinguished for their learning, were in atten- 


dance. John Tyler acted as chairman of the meet- 
ing, and made a brief and extemporaneous address. 
R. J. Walker, of 


It is stated that his address embraced a 


Mississippi, followed him in an 
oration, 
rapid but comprehensive sketch of the progress, im- 
provement, and present condition of science in this 
country. He was sueceeded by Prof. Draper, of 
New York, in a very lucid and interesting essay on 
the physical constitution of the rays of the sun. He 
broached a new theory, and supported it with great 
force of argument and felicity of illustration. Prof. 
Loomis, of Ohio, read a paper on the late comet, 
which he explained and elucidated with clearness and 
ability. 

At the next day’ssession Dr. Humphreys, president 
of St. John’s College, at Annapolis, read an interest- 
?/ ing paper on the economy of science in relation to 
Government. Prof. Benjamin Hallowell, of Alexan- 
dria, read an essay on the liberation of Caloric in some 
chemical changes that are attended with an enlarge- 
Maury 


the Gulf Stream and the currents of the ocean. 


read an essay upon 


The session was closed with an able paper, of 
much length, read by Prof. G. ‘Tucker, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, on the dangers most to be guard- 
ed against in the future progress of the United States. 


‘The cause of science throughout the country will 


no doubt receive a strong impulse from the transac- 


tions of this Institute. 


Connecticut Exvecrion.—The election in Con- 


| necticut has resulted in favor of the Whigs. ‘The 


returns from the whole state, except Windham coun- 
ty, give Baldwin, the Whig candidate for Governor 
25,328, Cleveland 23,653, Abolition 1,245. 


wae 
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Concress.—29th ult. Memorials were presente | PenNsyLvANtA Leoistarure.—28th ult. In the | Tuinpike Co, shall have power to collect tolls on car- 
ed by the score, praying that Congress will not in-| Senate a petition was presented for the election of | riages attending funerals at cemeteries, &c., also pass- 
A bill was reported | School Directors in the first District, Philadelphia,by | ed final reading. In the House, a bill was reported 
The bill providing for the sale of the extending the time for completing the W. Phila, Rail 





ee a a Bo ss say 


terfere with the tariff of 1842. 
for the releif of the heirs of Robert Fulton. It allows | the people. | 
$76,000. A motion was made to take up the bill to} Delaware Division of the Pennsylvania Canal, for | Road. 
amend the act, to incorporate the Chesapeake | the sum of $2,500,000, was taken up in order on | Philadelphia to Pittsburg for $20,000,000 was taken 
up and discussed, 


The House|~ 


"The bill for the sale of the main line from 


and Ohio Canal Company. ‘The object of the | final passage, and the yeas and nays were called and 


hill is to extend the time allowed by thecharter for | resulted as follows : yeas 20, nays 10. 





“PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


== 
ee — a RAR 


ee ee COME TBRE 


the completion of this canal. There were three 


parties to this business—the Legislatures of Mayland 


and Virginia and Congress of the United States. Ap-| the Tidewater Canal Company will receive on all | Philadelphia €4,6211 02 747 | 31 
plication has been made to the Legislatures of the | amounts of tolls one-third the amount in its own is- | New York, ; { 9411 02 |. 52 95 
two States, who had given their assent, and the same} sues. A discussion ensued and lasted till the hour | ead. ea ; oa on icy - 
was now asked of Congress as one of the parties.— | of adjournment. | era Del., : sei a | - 25 4 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed. ‘The Senate | 29th. In the Senate, a bill was reported provid- | Cincinnati, 7. 3 75) 80 |, 95 fs | 
then took up the Post-office Bill, when three amend- | jng for a road from ‘Tenth and Vine streets, Phila- | ee N. J., onl I = | 46 + i 
ments were submitted relative to the franking privi- | delphia to the Perkiomen Bridge, in Montgomery | Baltimore, : | 4 62)1.00 || rr 2% 
lege, and the bill was passed over informally, and ‘county. ‘The bill to apply the provisions of a gen- | Akin, aS te pd 1 6911 02 | 50 27 } 
the amendments ordered to be printed. In the | eral bill to all the Banks and Saving Institutions of | pieseneen a oe. 4 25! 95 43 20 f 
House a bill was reported from the Committee on) this State, holding each stockholder individually re- ome: titevc 4 00 70 25 25 1 
Post-office and Post-roads, full of pain and penal-| sponsible for the debts of the Institution in which he | em eg oi ; ps aa | = ~ | 
ties against private mails—a fine of $500 against} 5, che owns shares, was taken up in order and dis- | Pittsburg, So 71 374 | 20 
any principal or agent for carrying a letter, and $200 | cussed till the close of the morning session. A bill a ‘ 50) = Z c 
against any steamboat or railroad that takes a letter, for narrowing of Girard Avenue in Penn ‘Township, seer 6 "I * 40 30 
and $50 against any individual that conveys such Philadelphia county passed a third reading. In| ion ties 1 75 “ on 4 
letter—publishers of magazines and pamphlets per-| the House a lengthy report was received from the Chico, ve : $0 3 7 2 
mitted to send in any way they please. | Committee of Vice and Immorality, against the bill | Rochester, co: — |= 

30th. ‘The Speaker laid before the House a com- proposing to lisence oyster-houses. A motion was | ‘Toledo’ ; s ; 50 60 36 26 
munication from the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, in | made to lay the subject on the table, when a warm | ee ” aon a a vy 
answer toa call of the House, in relation to the quan- | debate ensued; but the motion was finally agreed | Reading, refer 450, 9% 40 30 
tity and value of manufactured wool imported each | to. The House then took up and concurred in the | Merah Tene. eae ; 4 50 = °0 oe 


year from 1840 to 1843, with the discriminations of 


price, also an able communication from the Postmas- | 
ter Generai in relatio:, to the smuggling of mail mat- | 


. . ° . } 
ter over the railroads, both of which were laid upon | 


jagain took up the bill to direet the Canal Commis- | 


'sioners to close the outlet lock at Columbia, unless | 





jamendments made by the Senate to the bill author- 
izing the Overseers of the Poor of Chester County 
to sell certain real estate. 


30th. ‘The Senate took up a bill relating to Sher- 








} PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Philadelphia banks, 


Man. and Mec. bauk, 


| 


The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 


FLOUR.{ Wa'T.! CORN.) OATS 





BANK NOTE LIST. 


Phiiad Iphia, 4th mo. 5th, 1844. 
Portsdam Manuf. Co., d 

par) Red Backs, ; di- 

par) Post notes on the various N 


| aasy : . - .| Moyamensing bank pars Y. banks no value 
the table and ordered to be printed. lif’s deeds. ‘The b rovides th: » certificate sais diag stepan, Peron } + Sa mane. 
he table and ordered e | 1iff’s deeds. ‘The bill provides that the certificate of | Penn Township bank,’ par saw suawr: 
lst inst. An unusual number of memorials, from ree ceanee samen Aealior a Nypne Pes rage cobethve | Epnnnenes 7 dis? ed en 
— —? ia aE rrarc do. 7 dis) ers’ bk, ‘Trenton par 
~ . , _ } , , P sy , sg he , . , } S ; ; 
various parts of the Union, protesting acninst any i be sufhie if nt though not under the St al ol se Pennsy] a do. par Princeton bank, pat 
5 > ¢ : . > v6 . , nee Dt, : a! er D dia 
change In the tariff, were presented and referred. — | ©& ‘The bill was amended so as to make its action D. Stee Cl t ae Steen ie Ona ] = 
aac = : ‘ . < ° ' 7 | el. 0. ua lester, par) State valk a amden, pat 
l“airfield presented resolutions from the legislature of igeneral over the State, and passed final reading.— | ce ster Co. W. Chester, pa Cumberie d bank, pa 
; ; ' , ee ; : * . ees ae . ea 7 } wlontgomery county, par) Mount Oly, pat 
Maine, protesting against the laws by which colored | Penniman’s bill to hold stockholders of banks, &c., | Fariners’ bk, Bucks co. par? Salem Banking Co., par 
t . ° . . ° . . it, ’ ae 3 ) > 5 ' 
sa la ites: Bie eae ee | responsible for the debts of the institution, was then | farmers’ bk, Reading, ¥ dis} Monmouth Bank, no sale 
persons presum¢ d to be fugatives are confined and | 3 aay ae Easton, par) N, Hope, Del. Bridge, 1 dis 
sold for jail fees. "hey set forth that such laws are | faxen up ane discussed till the hour of adjournment. Northampton, no sale) Tren. Banking Co. old, — par 
- ; ; as ° ‘ | Laneaster bank } diss All other banks i 
. To ’ ,|In the House a report was received from the ~ | ane ank, 4 182 All other banks, jal 
dangerous to the peace of the Union. ‘The Post} In ; t . " ie . Com _| Far. bk, Lancaster, 7 dis} Washington Bkg. Co., do 
Office bill was again taken up and Phelps took the | mittee on Accounts, on the subject of the item of | Lebanon, 1 diss Franklin bank, do 
8 $4,400, found among the contingent expenses of last | Hurshurs. I dis> Jersey City Bank, do 
floor and spoke at great length against many features | “°"."™™ 5 . —— aSl) Middletown, 1 dis’ Monmouth. 
. . . : . * } .S 7 ‘ — » ne} 66 he net ¢ 99 vy} ie oF —t 20 | Carlis! F l is T 1) fac P 
ot the bill. He was for ua thorough reform in the | =°*!0"s and marked * for receipts. Mhis report is | © ot aes ; d N. J. Manufac. Co.. 
> : fae 4 tz : ; Columbia Bridge, 4 ds) Protec. and Lombard, du 
department; such a reform as would seeure public |“ ompanted by volumimous testimony. In it the | core erland. _ par, State bank at ‘Trenton, do 
aia bs _ : . sla Snooker tha lata ) ; - oa ninr laws | ners’ bk. Ports 17 dis Rank of NX. Brunswic K, a 
opinion in its favor. He contended that nothing ef- | x-Speaker, the late Clerk and numerous member | Wy’s bk, Wilkesb’e, 18 diss Mec. bk. Paterson dey 
| F - tary ‘ . . | ‘ >t . yp a ] F - 1" : a . 
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WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 


Thy neighbour? It is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless, 

Whose aching heart or burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 


Thy neighbour? ’Tis the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want is dim, 

Whom hunger sends from door to door,— 
Go thou, and succor him. 


Thy neighbour? *Tis that weary man, 
W hose years are at their brim, 

Bent low with sickness, cares and pain:— 
Go thou, and comfort him. 


Thy neighbour? ”Tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem ; 

Widow and orphan, helpless left :— 
Go thou, and shelter them. 


Whene’er thou meet’st a human form 
Less favored than thine own, 

Remember ’tis thy neighbour worm, 
Thy brother, or thy son. 


Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by ; 
Perhaps thou canst redeem 

The breaking heart from misery :— 
Go, share thy lot with him. 


—e“—a—"r—wrwmu"®™” PPD 


For the Intelligencer. 


THE DOMESTIC AFFECTIONS. 


common family. 
only to call up feelings and recollections of the past, 


with the happy associations of childhood. 
who ordereth all things aright; he hath placed in the 


head is whitened with the snows of many winters, 
all are soothed along the thorny path of life by the 
gentle ministrations of affection. 


pressions, a firm affection for that being, who, with 
maternal care protects its helplessness. 
vance, this love increases, strengthened by a grateful 
remembrance of kindness, 


exercise of one of the noblest duties of our nature. 
So, also, brothers and sisters are bound together | 


their h: appine ss throughout life. 
lent design has instituted those 


the highest relation in the domestic circle. ‘This af | 
fection is probably the most unsullied feeling of our 
nature, and in its mutual exercise is capable of afford- 
ing the most exalted earthly happiness. ‘The 
band having lovedthe wife of his choice above all 
else, by his tender regard and affectionate attentions, 
has won her heart and her hand; 


she has forsaken 


affection, who, in him, feels an impulse to 
municate. 

‘I'o describe the ple asures of such affection has | 
been rarely attempte <d by the ablest of writers, even 


among those who havee xperienced theirenjoyment, 


from 
Who 
has observed the smile of pleasure that lights the 
mother’s countenance as she sees some new evidence 
of budding intellect in her darling child; or who has | 
seen the ecstacy of delight with which the farther 
clasps to his bosom his prattling lad, without feel- 
; ing that these affections are among the noblest that 

warms the human breast. Have not some of us 


vicissitudes of life, making home the refuge 
tribulation, the scene of happiness and peace. 


As years ad- 


or reverenced only as our birth-place or as connected 


In the domestic affections we have a striking evi- | 
dence of the wisdom and benevolence of that Power | 


human heart such feelings, that from the lisping in- 
fant on its mother’s lap, to the aged veteran, whose | 


The infant who 
has searce yet learned to lisp the name of * mother,” 
feels as its expanding mind first opens to tender im- 


and while it soothes the | 
declining years of the parent, affords to the child the | ' ' 
, | influence would direct to a high and holy 
|after the joys of eternity. 

from the cradle byan affection, the exercise of which | 
moulds their actions in youth and materially effects lof that more extended sphe re which would embrace 


The same benevo- the whole human family in one great compact bound 
indissoluble ties of | 


love which bind together the husband and wile in| It is the nursery of philanthropy where the amiable 


everything to reciprocate his love and reply upon his | 
cherish | 
and protect her which no other incentive could com- | | 
| through his stormy career, we should, probi ibly, see | 


suffice it, that from this souree flows a stream of in- | 
nocent pleasure, which wanders throughout all the | 


j neighbor, of 
lsca ° $ . 
| life. It would inspire that love of our race that must 


known the effects of these emotions from experience; 
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we can not appreciate their importance or estimate 


while in helpless infancy, or when the pride of youth| their value—would you know the blessings of 


and strength has been laid low upon the pillow of 


disease, have not a mother’s virgils shed around the 
bed of sickness, a ray of cheerful consolation to 
light up the despending heart, or has not a father’s 
kindness been evidenced in a thousand ways to light- 
en our sorrows and minister to our wants; such are 


the happy influences of these affections, and they | 


early entwine themselves around the heart of the 
child and cannot fail to exert an extended moral in- 
fluence on his actions in life. 
affection the character of her child is moulded and 
he grows up with the early impressions of her love 
ever fresh upon his memory ; restraining from evil 
and prompting to good. Particul: arly throughout the 


ried temptations ; when too often stormy passions 


a mother’s early counsels rise up to fortify the mind | 
against their assaults, and by a gentle suasion would | 
lead to innocence and peace. 


The father’s is a different sphere ; 
carry out the principles instilled in infancy, to direct 


poses of life, to inspire a love of virtue, to stimul: ute | 
honorable ambition, to encourage each effort at en- | 
| quiry, in fine, to educate his child ; and for this he is 
better qualified than any other can be, because he | 
| oper ates with the strongest of weapons, this inher- | 
ent affection in the heart. 


relations of parents and children to each other, that 
the parent should foster and protect the child merely 
| from necessity or to secure its services during mi- 


| 
| 
| 


The pleasures of home which constitute a theme | nority and suppose that the child in obedience to 
so noble and eloquent, have their origin in those af- | 
fections which cement together the members of one 
y- Home, without these, losses its at- 
tractions, and when deprived of its inmates, is sought 


| that parent knew no higher motive than subjection 
to superior strenoth or the nec essity of securing pro- | 
tection and support—how sordid and _ vindictive 
would become that parent; how selfish the child.— 
Those holy and tender emotions which spring up in 
the heart when softened by parentally affection, would 
| give place to the y 
and the authority of the parent, would be disobeyed 
and disregared whenever opportunity offered. Op- 

erating by this love the parent is en: ibled to lead 
rather than to drive the object of his care into the | 
paths of virtue and truth; there seems a 
‘thing connected with its influence that could spread 
‘around the youthful heart a purity and innocence ex- 

ceeding far the formal mor: ality of mere wordly ex- 

perience. ‘T‘his tends to prepare the mind for that 
universal feeling of humanity which leads us to re- 
spects the rights, to promote the happiness of our 
every man whatever 


somec- 


his condition in 
lead to all those delightful relations of eneerep 
which so sweeten our course through time, and i 


Lapiratioal 


An affectionate family circle seems a fit emblem 


together by the mutu: il exercise of fraternal love.— 


are cultivated, 
where man learns to 


and benevolent faculties of our nature 
land advaneed, it is the school 


| feel his responsibility to his God and to his fellow- 
hus- | 


nan, 


Such is the family cemented together in the 


| bonds of affection; and in such itis that the tried, the 


persecuted and distressed may find a solace. He 
who has never enjoyed the de lichts and advantages 
of a peaceful home, or tasted the pleasures of domes- | 
tic affection, has lived without the true enjoyment of 
life. Could we follow stich a man in all his walks | 


him seeking for happiness in vain, in the het s of 
wickedness and his lonely spirit wandering | 
through the dessert wild with naught, but the eold 
charities of a selfish world to cheer his path; with- | ¢ 
out, pe rh; ips, one single sy mp. athising friend to share | 
his lot, and finally sinking into his grave unwe pt and | 
unknown. 
ertion which is felt by the husband and father whose 
toil is sweetened by the remembrance of those for 
whose good it is e xpended, who is rewarded for his 
labors by the cheerful fire-side, welcoming his re- 


vice, 


r 


t 


Through a mother’s | 


period of youth, when beset on every side by va-| 


would claim the ascendancy over reason and duty— | 


the mind of his child to the higher and nobler pur- | 


Suppose that Providence had so constituted the | 


vices and corruptions of selfishness | 


face of the brickwork, steadily 


face in a similar manner. 


Such a man has not the incentive to ex- | Vicissitudes 


home and the pleasures to which these affections 
give rise ? ask him whom fortune has driven into a 
foreign land or who has been cast for years on the 
lonely ocean. 


“ Whose heart bas e’re within him burned, 
At home his footsteps he has turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand.” 


Ask such an one, where is the object toward 
which he has been continually looking as to the goal 
of his happiness, what thought has risen uppermost 
as he has paced the deck in lonely silence, or as_ his 
aching head has rolled upon the pillow of a stranger 
in a strange land, and he will tell you: Home, with 
all its tender endearments. The kind father and 
watchful mother, the affectionate brother and tender 
sister have each lent to his thoughts a strong incen- 





tive to return once more to enjoy the pleasures of 
home. I.E. Mi. 


| 


LAr" 


it is his to| 


| From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


'SYLVESTER’S PROCESS FOR REPELLING 
MOISTURE FROM EXTERNAL WALLS. 


| We find ina recent number of the « Civil Engi- 

neer and Architect’s Journal,’’ an abstract of a pa- 
per on this subject, read before the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, by Benjamin Ferrey. 


This paper describes a very successful application 

of the process referred to. It seems that in a ve ry 
| exposed part of Dorsetshire, there is a brick school- 
ihouse, which, though built with heavy walls, and 
| battered inside, was almost untenantable during the 
‘driving rains which occur in that quarter, in conse- 
quence of the water penetrating through, and trick- 
ling down the wall in streams. ‘I’o the exterior of 
this building, Sylvester’s process was carefully ap- 
— as follows: 

‘ A suflicent quantity was prepared, by mixture, 
in the proportion of three-fourths of a pound of 
mottled soap, to one gallon of water ; this composi- 
‘tion, when in a boiling state, was laid over the sur- 
and carefully, with a 
large flat brush, so as not to form a froth, or lather, 
on the surface. ‘This wash was permitted to remain 
twenty-four hours to become dry and hard. Anotii- 
er mixture was then made in these proportions :— 
one half pound of alum to four gallons of water, 


_ which, after standing twelve hours, in order that the 


alum should be completely dissolved, was then a 
plied in like manner, with a 
coating of so: ap.’ 


p- 


flat brush, over the 


‘These operations were performed during dry wea- 
ther, in the month of July; and the middle of sum- 
/mer ought always to be selected for the purpose. 

« Within aimonth after applying the above pro- 
cess, there happened one of those tremendous southi- 
west gales, accompanied by a heavy driving rain, 
such as had formerly drene shed the school-house, and 
obliged the inmates to put pails, cloths, &e., to eatch 
the drippings inside. It is satisfactory to state that 
the walls were completely proof against the rain ; 
nota drop penetrated Bikeaoh during forty-eight hours 
of the most severe weather, nor from that time (the 
summer of 1842,) to the present, though repeatedly 
subjected to like trials, have the walls admitted the 
least moisture, nor has the artficial coating suffered, 


pine the slightest injury. 


‘The liquids, when applied, form a complete 


thin scale, or gummy-looking integument, percepti- 
ble only on close inspec pops and the rain splashes 


against the walls as against glass, and runs down the 


*5 


In addition to the above, a block of very porous 


and friable sandstone, being wrought into a water- 


“istern, was well payed over, both outside and in, 


with Sylvester’s ¢ omposition, and then employed as 
a water-tank exposed to the open air, and all the 


of weather, for three years, without 
eceiving any injury, though the particular stone 


used in this case, is notable for its inability to stand 


he weather without protection. 
These facts—well authenticated as they are—in- 


turn, and the fond objects of his love that seem each | duce us to request the particular attention of Ameri- 


to minister to his happiness. 


can builders to the very simple, and, apparently very 


Surrounded as we are by unnumbered blessings | useful process of Sylvester. 
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PROGRESS OF IMPROV. .ENT—TYPES. 


A correspondent who has been engaged for many 
years in the manufacture of printing types, has fur- 
nished us with some statistics in relation to that bu- 
siness, which are not only interesting in themselves, 
but which forcibly impress upon the mind the mag- 
nitude and extent of past improvements in the art.— 
By the calculation of our correspondent, it appears 
that there have been manufactured in the United 
States, every year during the last ten years, the fol- 
lowing amount of printing types : 
Small Pica, 48,000,000 ; Long Primer, 42,000,000; 
Bourgeos, 50,000,000 ; Brevier, 54,000,000; Min- 


ion, 24,000,000; Nonpareil, 30,000,000 ; Agate, | 


5,.300,000—showing a total amount of two hund- 
red and sixty-seven millions, one hundred and fifty 
thousand types manufactured every year inthe Uni- 
ted States for the last ten years! Supposing this 


number of types to be “set up,” or put together— | 


which would form a mass of 13,612 square feet—j)|_ = ’ ns 
|For in spirit, as in substance, thou art a social crea-} naments, standing out fresh and clear, as if but yes- 


and that four-millions of impressions were taken from 
them—which they will yield with good “faces’’"—it 
will appear that 1757 square miles of paper can be 
printed by them! 
sufficient proof that 1757 square miles of reading 
matter are annually furnished to the American com- 
munity from types cast here, andas a great deal 
more is supplied from stereotype plates, (cast in 
moulds taken from the common types,) besides a 
large quantity of foreign reading matter, also added 
yearly to the amount, it will appear that the supply 
is immense. 

Many curious deductions might be drawn from 
these calculations, not only flattering to the literary 


tastes and habits of this country, but highly gratify- | 


ing to the friends of human improvement and ihe 
followers of the doctrine of * perfection.”’ If the 
art of printing were unknown, it would be utterly 
impossible for a population twenty times ns large as 
our own, to supply our present demand for reading, 


by the slow process of writing, even though all the | 


men of such a population were engaged in the chief 


part of their time in that employment. In the amount | 


of reading printed, as above stated, from American 
types only, there are 1,068.600,000,000.000 letters, 


and setting down 60,000 written letters as the work | 


of one man each day, it appears that 56,655,982 
men would be required to furnish the amount of 
reading matter now supplied by types! Such eal- 
culations are necessarily imperfect, but they show us 
correctly enough how great the improvements in the 
art of printing have exceeded the brightest anticipa- 
tions of the men and the age that gave it birth, and 
convince us that the world has progressed in knowl- 
edge to a high degree, when such an enormous sup- | 
ply of the means of information is yearly demand- | 
ed by one nation. We add to the account improve- | 
ments constantly made in all the arts auxillary to | 
printing, and the impetus given to demands upon it 
by competition and other causes cheapening its sup- 
plies, it will be seen that the future progress of the | 


art must entirely eclipse the past, and extend even | 
beyond conjecture. | 
ant 

THE ELECTRICAL EEL IN THE ADELAIDE | 
GALLERY. | 





The eel, as it seemed, knew well eneough that we 
had some designupon him that he might not exactly | 
like, for as I planted myself to wait for him by the | 
basin, with arms raised and _shirt-sleeves tucked up, | 
prepared to seize both head and tail at onee, he sud- | 
denly turned back, although he had already come | 
pretty near me, betook himself to the opposite side | 
of the basin, and would not again swim towards me 
while I kept my position. I had to retire alittle to 
assume an indiflerent air, and wait for some time be- | 
fore the animal resumed his circular motions. Ob- | 
serving now that the right moment was come, I| 
dashed at the water, and seized the eel stoutly at 
both ends. ‘The blow which the creature gave me 
was of the most exceedjng severity ; and although] | 
used every effort to receive it with composure, my | 
features and gestures, it would seem, must have ex: | 
pressed some amazement; foras I hastily drew both | 


out into loud laughter. 
alter all less severe than was felt by the celebrated | 


This our correspondent takes as | _ } | 1ere ' 
| Yea, thou contemnest all men,—Am [ not wiser than | the admiration and astonishment of the traveller, we 


| writer, Basil Hall, who, on making the same experi- 
ment a few days before, was struck so smartly by 
the gymotus, that the captain, on receiving the blow 


‘fell flat on the ground. As for the strength of the 
'shock which I sustained, | should be disposed to 
'compare it with a Leydon jar of the largest size ful- 
ily charged or a hydroalectrie battery of some 200 
| pairs of plates, is able to give. ’ 


LOLLFYLFLYPPAALYYIYYYPOMmn. 


Reflection is a flawer of the mind, giving out whole- 
some fragrance, 


ning to seed. 


| Better to read litte with thought, than much with | 
’ | 


levity and quickness ; 
For mind is not as merchandize, which decreaseth 
| in the using, 
expand in exertion : 


thee astray ; 


ture ; 
| . . 
| And if thou leanest on thyself, thou rejectest the gui- 


dance of thy betters, 


they ?— 

Foolish vanity hath blinded thee, and warped thy 
weak judgment; 

For, though uew ideas flow from new springs, and 
enrich the treasury of knowledge, 

Yet listen often, ere thou think much; and look 
around thee ere thou judgest. 


'Memory, the daughter of Attention, is the teeming | 
| of the Acropolis at Athens, nor the Pyramids, nor the 


mother of Wisdom, 
| And safer is he that storeth knowledge, than he that 
would make it for himself, 


From Stevens’ Travels. 


THE CITY OF PETRA. 


_Edom, in the Seriptures and profane writings, in 
/every language in which its name occurs, signifies a 
rock; and through the shadows of its early history, 
we learn that its inhabitants lived in natural clefts, or 
Desolate as 


in excavations made in the solid rock. 
it now is, we have reason to believe that it goes back 
‘to the time of Esau, “the father of [dom;”’’ that 
princes and dukes, eight successive kings, and again 
alone liue of nobles, dwelt there before any king 
‘“ reioned over Israel:’’ and we recognise it from the 


earliest ages, as the central point to which came the | 


caravans from the interior of Arabia, Persia, and In- 
dia, laden with all the precious commodities of the 
Kast, and from which these commodities were dis- 


tributed through Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, and all | COP! } 
taining more than three thousand persons. 


ithe countries bordering on the Mediterranean; even | 
| 
| 
| 


Tyre and Sidon deviving their purple and dyes from 
Petra. ! 


Petra, the excavated city, the long-lost capital of 
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two miles it lies between high and precipitous ranges 
of rocks, from five hundred to a thousand feet in 
height, standing as if torn asunder by some great 
convulsion, and barely wide enough for two horse- 
men to pass abreast. A swelling stream rushes be- 
tween them; the summits are wild and broken; in 
some places overhanging the opposite sides, casting 
the darkness of night upon the narrow defile, then 
receding and forming an opening above, through 
which a strong ray of light is thrown down, and il- 


— Pica, 3.750.000 : But reverie is the same flower, when rank and run- luminates with the blaze of day the frightful chasm 


below. Wild fig-trees, oleanders, and ivy were 
growing out of the sides of the cliffs, hundreds of 
feet above our heads; the eagle was screaming above 


jus; all along were the open doors of tombs, forming 





'the great Necropolis of the city; and at the extreme 
But liker to the passions of man, which rejoice and} end was a large open space with a powerful body of 


| light thrown down upon it, and exhibiting in one full 


| 


Yet live not wholly on thine own ideas, lest they lead | yiew, the facade of a beautiful temple hewn out of 


the rock, with rows of Corinthian columns and or- 


| terdey from the hands of the sculptor. 
| Though coming directly from the banks of the 





| 





Nile, where the preservation of the temples excites 


were roused and excited by the extraordinary beauty 
and excellent condition of the great temple of Petra. 
Even now that I have returned to the pursuits and 
thought-engrossing incidents of a life in one of the 
busiest cities in the world, often, in situations as 
widely different as light from darkness, I see before 
me the facade of that temple; neither the Coliseum 
at Rome, grand and interesting as it is, nor the ruins 


| ° . rs 
mighty temples of the Nile, are so often present to 


my memory. 

‘The whole temple, its columns, ornaments, porti- 
coes, and porches, are cut out, and form part of the 
solid rock; and this rock, at the foot of which the 
temple stands like a mere print, towers several hun- 
dred feet above, its face cut smooth to the very sum- 


| . a, a . . 
| mit, and the top remaining wild and misshapen as 


| 


nature made it. ‘The whole area before the temple 
is perhaps an acre in extent, enclosed on all sides ex- 
|cept at the narrow entrance and an opening to the 
| lett of the temple, which leads into the area ol the 
icity by a pass through perpendicular rocks five or 
rix hundred feet in height. 

Leaving the temple and the open space on which 
it fronts, and following the stream, we entered ano- 
ther defile much broader than the first, on each side 
of which were ranges of tombs with sculptured doors 
and columns; and on the left, in the bosom of the 
mountain, hewn out of the solid rock, is a large thea- 
tre, circular in form, the pillars in front fallen, and 
containing thirty-three rows of seats, capable of con- 
Above 
the corridor was a range of doors opening to cham- 
bers in the rocks, the seats of the princes and weal- 


wi ‘ 5 . ; ‘ | Saeko me : ares 
This ancient and extraordinary city is situated | thiest inhabitants of Petra. 


| within a natural amphitheatre of two or three miles 


Amid all the terrible denunciations against the 


in circumference, encompassed on all sides by rug-| land of Idumea, “ her cities and the inhabitants there- 





ged mountains five or six hundred feet in height 
The whole of this area is now a waste of ruins: 


dwelling houses, palaces, temples, and triumphal | liarly the object of the Divine judgments. 
isworn by myse lf, saith the Lord, that Bozrah (the 
| strong or fortified city,) shall become a desolation, a 
| reproach, and a waste, and a eurse, and all the cities 


arches, all prostrate together in undistinguishable 
2 ° rrr . ° é 
confusion. ‘he sides of the mountains are cut 


'smooth, in a perpendicular direction, and filled with 


long and continued ranges of dwelling houses, tem- 


ples, and tombs, excavated, with vast labour, out of | 
‘men. ‘Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, and the 


the solid rock; and while their summits present na- 


ture in her wildest and most savage form, their bases | 


are adorned with all the beauty of architecture, with 
columns and porticoes, and pediments and ranges of 
corridors enduring as the mountains out of which 
they are hewn, and fresh as if the work of a genera- 
tion scarcely yet gone by. 


Nothing can be finer than the immense rocky ram- | 


part which encloses the city. Strong, firm, and im- 


movable as nature itself, it seems to deride the walls | 
of cities, and the puny fortifications of skilful engi- | 
neers. ‘The only access is by clambering over this | 


wall of stone, practicable only in one place, or by an 


a” o | 
entrance the most extraordinary that nature, in her | 


| of,’ this proud city among the rocks, doubtless for 


its extraordinary sins, was always marked as pecu- 
“| have 


thereof shall be perpetual waste. Lo, I will make 
thee small among the heathen, and despised among 


pride of thy heart, O thou that dwellest in the clefts 
of the rocks, that holdest the height of the hill; though 


‘| thou shouldst make thy nest as high as the eagle, | 
| will bring thee down from thenee, saith the Lord.” 
“They shall call the nobles thereof to the kingdom, 
| but none shall be there, and all her princes shall be 


nothing ; and thorns shall come up in her palaces, 
nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof; and 
it shall be a habitation for dragons, and a court for 
owls.”’ 

I would that the skeptic eould stand, as I did, 
among»the ruins of this city among the rocks, and 
there open the sacred book, and read the words of 


’ wildest freaks, lias ever framed. ‘The loftiest portals | the inspired penman, written when this desolate 
hands outof the water,my surrounding friends burst | ever raised by the hands of man, the proudest monu- | place was one of the greatest cities in the world.— 


significance by the comparison. 





Nevertheless, the effect was | ments of architectural skill and daring, sink into in- 'I see the scoff arrested, his cheek pale, his lip 
It is, perhaps, the | quivering, and his heart quaking with fear, as the 
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ruined city cries out to him ina voice loud and pow- | 
erful as that of one risen from the dead; though he} 
would not believe Moses and the prophets, he be-| 
lieves the hand-writing of God himself in the desola- 
tion and eternal ruin around him. 





From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
DISEASES OF PEACH TREES 


It is now universally admitted, that independent 
of the worm which attacks the roots of peach trees, 
they are subjected to a disease commonly called the 
yellows, which is the great destroyer ; and some 
even doubt the injurious agency of the worm, unless 
previous disease has invited its attack. 

In searching for the causes of disease either in 
plants or in animals, it is essential that we examine 


health and vigour, and also that we carefully note 
every attending circumstance connected with the dis- 
eased condition of the subject under examination, 
and then by a careful comparison of these two trains 
of circumstances, we may be led to see the 
the disease, and perhaps, to suggest a remedy, or to 
direct a course of proceeding which will prevent a 
recurrence of the malady. 

The functions of the roots of trees are all to be 
performed beneath the surface of the earth, and they 
grow downwards, or below the surface ; the func- 
tions of the boll or stem, are all to be performed 
the open air, above the surface of the earth; the 
crown of the root is intermediate, and appears to be 
a seat of peculiar vitality, for although the roots may 


be entirely amputated, yet the tree will grow and 
flourish, but if the crown of the root is injured in 
any considerable degree, death is a certain conse- 
quence. Now it may be observed, that in all trees 
of spontaneous growth, the crown of the root is ex- 
posed to the influence of the atmosphere, and they 
are more he 
planted so deep as to cover the crown and part of 
the boll ; and it is well known that worms are most 
prone to attack those that are set too deepin the 
ground, It has been estimated that one third of the 
trees planted by unskilful hands, die in consequence 
of deep planting; and whole orchards thus planted, 
have failed to furnish the desired returns of fruit.— 
All the celebrated fruit culturists who have written 
on this subject, agree to a letter in their opion. One 
of the most celebrated, who-has just published 


much to be guarded against ; and many of the dis- 
appointments which have attended the fruit grower 
may be traced to this cause.” 

Peach trees which grow in situations where the 
stem or body has been shaded or protected from the 
direet and scorching rays of the sun, so far as my 
observation extends, have been exe mpted from the 
yellows ; and those not trimmed, or where, after the | 
growth of a vear or two, they have been cut down 
and suffered to sucker up like a bush, 
quently been protected from the hot sun, have ap- 
peared to enjoy better health: those erown in hedge- 
rows, are generally long livers. Where the expedi- 
ent has been tried of tieing straw around the body 
of the tree during the summer season, to prevent the 
fly from depositing its egg on the bark, and then ma- 
king its way to the root for winter quarters, itis a 
question whether the benefit may not arise from the 
protection the straw affords from the sun 
acting with too much force on the bark for the health 
of the tree. It has been noticed that peach trees 
srowing in grass grounds, out-live those grown in 
ploughed ground ; and in my early days,when peach 
they were uniformly along 
they were out of 
and so faras my 


and conse- 


canroh s 
secorcning 


trees lived to a vreat age, 


fenees or In grass grounds, where 
the way of cultivation; recollee- 


tion serves me, the stones were planted where the 





tree was to stand, for there was no inoeulation in 
those days; all was natural fruit. In ploughing a 
peach orchard, it is pretty certain that the furrows 
should not be turned up to the trees, so as to bury 
part of the steam, for it is well known that * 
trees breath through the pores or small openings of 
the’bark as well as the leaves, and burrying the lungs | 
of a tree in the earth, where the air cannot pass free- | 
ly to them, cannot be a wholesome practice; this pro- 
duces the same effect as too deep planting. ‘Having 
lost many fine cherry trees on transplanting, ] made 
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into the various circumstances that attend a state of 


~ause of 


be much cut and trimmed, and the top or stem may | 


althy and vigorous than those which are | 


work on fruit trees, says, ** Deep planting is an evil | 


Journal of Rafus Hall, 
| Ann Byrd’s Narratives and Reflections, 
| Journal of leaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey, 
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NARRATIVES, &c. OF ANN BYRD. 
UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at No. 74 North Fourth St. 


| inquiry of a scientific and experienced gardiner, into | 
the cause of my ill suecess ; he informed me that it | 

| was the heat of the sun on the tender bark, and that|% Narratives, Pions Meditations and Religions Exercises of 
| they should be protected on the south side by a board | “ta “aba ole CHA PMAN, 74 North Fourth street. 
to shade the stem, till the bark had become thicker | 
‘and better able to bear the heat, as in the nursery | 
they shade each other, by being set near together, | 


and are not habituated to so hot a sunshine. 
This hint led me to some speculation on the sub-| salubrity and beauty of the plac e, combined with its large and 
5 ce : ample ace ommodations, retder it one of the most desirable situ- 
ject of peach trees, which I have thrown out above, | ations in the country. 
for the purpose of promoting observation, examin; A= | Frankford is the nearest village,and being one and a half 


. ? : | miles distant from us, renders the students entirely free irom the 
tion and inquiry on the part of others, so that some | influence of improper company and associates. 


addition may be made to our knowledge on this ins | The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 


C LE RMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 


GOR BOYS.—This institution is situated 3 miles north of Phi- 
ladelphia, on the road from Frankford to Germantown. The 








teresting subjec t. O. | vent any breaches of discipline, &c. the students will never be 
; left without the supervision of one of the principals, 
| The Boarding department is under the parucular care of the 
wy " r | parents of the subseribers, 
ON DETRACTION. A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 


There is one circ tence éttendi ¢ the sin of | all the higher departments of Science To render the natural 
circumstance attending sciences more pleasing and instructive, familiar illustrations will 


slander, which renders it pec uliar ly injur ious, mae | be given by diagrais and experiments. 
. r a . . . 5 " 
diffie vulty of calculating the il effects produe ‘ed by i The charge of Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter. 
WI ; *n (payable in ad vance) including boarding, washing and mending, 
en once you have uttered the words of slander, library, lights, fue!, &e.; and for the Languages, each $5 per qr. 
it is no longer in your power to stop their progress; additional. Address all letters to * Clermont Academy, near 
they travel from one to another into general circula- 


| Frankford, Pa.” 
tion. ‘* Behold,” says the Apostle, ‘what a great | 
fire a little spark kindleth !” How many are the) NC Pere 
wriefs caged by faleo vail » saeapanitial Mente | REFERENCES. 
iefs cause yy aise or exaggerated repor | In Philadelphia--Ezra Hoopes, Johu H. Cavender, Samuel 
'may the peace of families be de stroyed by them! ‘The | Badger, Joseph Walmsley, T. Ellwood Chapman, Wm. C. Mur- 
discord and quarrels in neighbourhoods may fre quent: | | phy, Marmaduke Watson. 
in Germantown—Thomas F Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
ly be traced to this malignant source. ‘The misrep- of Germantown Telegraph. 
resentations of detraction have even caused friends! In Wilmington, Del—Walliam Warner. 
to arm themselves against one another, and murder| 1" Salem, N.J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B. Tvins, 
hee Joshua Buckman. Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. Robert Buck- 
has been the ec onsequence, Many are the individuals | man, Joshua Fell, Philadelphia co Pa. 3m" 
who owe their ruin to the thoughtless and i}l-natured $$ $$ $$$ . 
discourse of their neighbours. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life. prepared 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents, 
Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Mutt, delivered at 


YAPIT 4 JUNIS ENT’. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT Washington City. Price 8 cents. 3m30 


Among the Esquimaux, according to Sir John T. E,. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 
Ross, the crime of murder very rarely occurs." When | — - ares ee 
it does, the murderer’s CLOTH STORE. 


punishme nt consists in being | 
banished to perpetual solitude, or to be shunned by | TACKSON, CLAPP &Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
streets have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 


every individual of his tribe—insomuch that even Guede. comprising in part 
the sight of him is avoided by all who may inad-| french blue. black, olive and brown Cloths. 
vertently meet him. On being asked why his life | English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do, 
rom "taken in return. it was replied: that this | 4™emca2 do do | ao do, 
was not taken In return, It was repliec that this French, West of England and American black, bine and fancy 
would be equally bad—that the loss of his life would!  Cassimeres 
not restore the other—and that he who should com- | English and French black satin Vestings. 
mit such an act would be equally guilty.” 


SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 


EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, t Principals, 


Do do black silk do 

Cashmere and fancy silk do 

Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 

Buffand white cashmerette do 

Tweed Cassimeres. 

Black silk Velvets, 

Silk and worsted Serges. 
| Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 

Plain and fancy Gambroons. 

Brown Hollands, Silecias, &ce. 

ALSO, 
Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Rattinets and Damasks. for Coach ‘Trimmings. 
Witha general assortment of Tailors’ Trimmings, which we 

| offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 


A nation which would be prosperous, must prose- 
cute various branches of industry and supply its vital 
wants, maiuly by the labour of its own hands. 





CHAPMAN & JONES, 
00K AND JOB PRINTING 


gla cre agerneamanaich HOUSE & SIGN PAINTING. 
7 © ‘ ‘Et > “> pe “p pee a a * a — : Se 
No. 3 South Fifth St, mear Market VVILLIAM C._ MURPHY, Honse and Sign Painter and 
. ' Glazier, No. 17 Spruce street, one door below Second st. 
where he is prepared to execute ail orders with neatness and 
despatch. 


The subscribers would respecttully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job P rinting Office, 
which is supplied with a very exiensive va- 
riety of NEW materials, presses, etc. 


HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 

CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 
Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of | 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe He also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books 
will in all cases render satisfaction. | among them will be found Mz arth i Sinith’s Letters, just pu bhist, 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, | ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Ke rsey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany 


JONATHAN 'T. JONES, | The Remembrancer, Guide to True Pe ace, Friends’ Dis seiphir a 
‘‘ Black Bear.” | © Parrish’s Letter, &c. &e. 3ino3u 
. ear, 


eee ae 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


i ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth street 
e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment o 
| Books and Statienery, &c.. to which he mvites the attention « if 
School Teachers, Library C omunittees, and otbers. 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS, 


Corner of Fifth and Merchant Sis. near the 


BOOKS 
JUBLISHED BY JOHN COMLY, and for sale by T. E. 


Chapman, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelphia; by Baker 

& Crane, 258 Pearl street, New York; FE. M.Fuller,8 East Bal- 
timore street, Baltimore. 

Job Scott's Journal and Works, in two vols. 8vo, 3.00 

Friends’ Miscellany, containing original Essays, Journals, Let- 

ters, Memoria!s, Historical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- 


THE 
Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
Is published every Seventh-day, 
At No. 3 South Fifth Strect, corner of Merchant St. 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 





can Friends, &c. 12 vols 10 50 
Hugh Judge's Journal, } 00 
John Woolm in’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition, 874 


Janney's Conversations on Religious Subjects, third editien, en-| TERMS.—$3 per annum—2,50 if paid within six months- 
‘lpn hna tise lnicke of decezsed Friends, “at 2,00 if paid within one month. Notice to discontinue a subscnip- 
Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo. 624 | tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
Narratives, Diaries, and Essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks year. 

county, Pa, sl Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 


late of Galway, N. Y. : a 
mf 1 | first, and Twenty-five Cents for each additional insertion. Ten 


374 | lines.or less constitute a square. 
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